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Written for the Bouquet. 
STANZAS 
qddressed toa female friend departing for the South. 


Wet, Mary—I have bid thee a farewell, 
And thou canst henceforth be to me as one 
Of fancy merely, hoarded in her cell, 
The ideal of an object loved and gone. 


But a fond ideal! such shall be the treasure,— 
So shall my Fancy name it, valued, dear ; 
So shall she ever,—mistress of my pleasure,— 

Paint thee, my Mary, absent, ever near., 


Yet not a lover's heart is offered to thee,— 
Mine is a nobler, purer, happier love ; 

Not lover-like I condescend to woo thee, 
But as a brother,—such I'll ever prove. 


A brother, with no selfish aim, can go 
Before our Father's throne and plead for thee ; 
Can ask Him shield thee parentless from wo, 
And bind the heart that’s broke with misery. 


And shall I barter such a privilege 

For viler trash ?—ah, no! I’ll keep it mine,— 
I'll have no love but holy love and liege, 

I have none other—such I know is thine. 


The sails are set-—the laughing waters play 
Around the gallant bark like things of life ; 

The sky is spread with bright clouds, beautifully,— 
The breezes sing along with sweetness rife,— 


And lo! the canvass swells—the billow dashes 
Around the prow, as on it gaily leaps,— 

The streaming sun-light on the bubbles flashes, 
As far along the ocean tide it sweeps. 


The parting hour ‘is past—thou’rt far away !— 
But if with Heaven avail a brother’s prayer, 
When Evening comes with mild and pensive sway, 
I'll look to Him, who, is the Orphan's care. 


I'll pray Him watch thee in the hour of fear, 
Curb the loud thunder—hush the savage deep— 
Calm, to a gentle whisper, the fierce air— 
And soothe thy soul, if sorrow bid thee weep. 


I'll pray Him keep thy heart, still, virtue’s home— 
A hallow'd shrine of purity and love ; 
And when the dark hour shall with terror come, 
Take thy pure spirit to its rest above. 
JuvENIs. 





BARTON’S EXPEDITION; 


OR, THE STORY OF SYBIL PRIOR. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLDTION. 
lean, raw-boned rascals! who would e’er suppose 
They had such courage and audacity.—Shakspeare. 


Such a rural queen 
All Arcadia hath not seen.—.Millon. 


| majestic Narragansett shone with the reflection of |! his little patrimony, had died of a broken heart, just 


the radiance, like |as poor Sybil attained her fifteenth year, leaving his 
‘A burnished sheet of living gold.’ | destitute orphan without a relative in the wide world. 
The numerous little green islets embosomed in its 1 Pennyless and unconnected, the hapless Sybil must, 
tranquil waters, cast their picturesk shadows on its in all probability, have fallen an early victim to hope- 
glassy surface, and looked, as they lay there in their — sorrow and ‘pinching penury,’ had she not, 
deep repose and sylvan beauty, like the fabled re-|/through the friendly mediation of the aged house- 
gions of fairy-land, rather than the abodes of mere 1 keeper, obtained shelter and protection at Overing- 
mortals ; while safely moored in the spacious harbor | house, At the period when our narrative commences, 
of Newport, and upward along the bay, rode the hos- || July 1777, she had been five years an inmate of the 
tile armament of England ; the lofty spars, shooting || family, acting in a variety of capacities, from that of 
up in bold relief against the glowing sky, and the huge || kitchen maid, with which she commenced her career, 
black hulls casting toward the city broad lines of || through all the intermediate degrees, up to the rank 
deep and gloomy shadow, while from their sides pro- || of lady’s maid, and deputy house-keeper; acquitting 
truded, in dread array and prompt for vengeance, the || herself in each and all to the entire satisfaction of her 
engines of destruction. employers, and receiving from them, in consideration 
The field and garden flowers were lavish of their || of her many excellent qualities and her unconnected 
fragrance, but not a breeze moved—not a leaf stirred || condition, a singular degree of sympathy and regard. 
—not a ‘ violet wagged its sweet head’—not a sound || Within a year, however, many circumstances had 
broke on the delicious stillness of the hour, save as a || concurred to render her situation exceedingly uncom- 
belated robbin hurried to his leafy abode, or a sparrow, | ry 


fortable, if not absolutely distressing. ‘The course 
dissatisfied with its lodgings, flitted to some more con- | of true love never did run smooth,’ and poor Syb- 
venient twig, with a low twitter of peevishness at its || il’s, although a most virtuous, well-placed, and unal- 
bad accommodations. So tranquilizing was the influ- || ienable attachment, was by no means exempt from 


ence of the scene, that even the stern centinel who was || the sorrows and trials that assail all human love. 
pacing the ground in front of Overing-house, where The family at Overing-house were, unhappily for her, 
the English commander had fixed his quarters, relax- || zealous loyalists, and in proportion to the regard they 
ed his vigilance, and gazing listlessly around him at | entertained for the beautiful and deserving orphan, 
the verdant fields and woodlands, indulged his fancy | they became averse to her union with Martin Gray— 
with a visit to his cottage home, beyond the billows || or, in the words of the worthy old house-keeper, who 


| . . . . 
had very naturally imbibed their sentiments, ‘to her 


of the wide Atlantic, which were rolling before him | 
far as the eye could reach. And still more marvel- || “ throwing herself away,” on sich a rebel rapscall- 
To increase the perplexity of her situation, 


| lous to relate, the imperious military despot himself || on.’ 
suspended for a while his menaces and execrations || separated as ske was, perhaps, forever from her lover, 
against the inhabitants of the country; and in the | and uncertain of his fate, the unhappy Sybil was per- 
admiration with which he surveyed the glowing land- || petually annoyed by the assiduities of his rivals, and 
scape, to which even the pencil of a Claude could || had of late been persecuted by the attentions of a 
scarcely have done justice, well nigh forgot that he || libertine young officer of the English general’s fam- 
was gazing only upon ily, who, exasperated by the steady contempt with 
‘Rebel hills and rebel dales, which his insolent proposals had been treated, was, as 

By rebel trees surrounded.’— she well knew, plotting to inveigle her into his power. 
Indescribably beautiful must the scene indeed have || This person was now absent on some professional 
been, which could, even for a moment, have softened || duty, and, notwithstanding she had been baffled, 
to complacency the morose and virulent temper of a || either by the well-meant interference of the family, 
man like the English Prescott, whose overbearing ar- || or the jealous vigilance of her military admirers, in 
rogance and unrelenting tyranny are to this day pro- ||sundry attempts, which, at the earnest instance of 
verbial throughout that island, the inhabitants of'|| her betrothed lover, she had made to escape from the 
which suffered from him, while * drest in a little brief island, she had now resolved on making one more 
authority,’ all the privations and persecutions that || effort to extricate herself from the penls and snareg 
military despotism could inflict. ‘Truth requires of us || by which she was surrounded. Means of disguise 
to state, however, that General Presco.t had returned || had been procured, and arrangements made for effect- 
from town at a late hour, oppressed by the sultriness | ing her elopement to the continent that very evening. 
of the air and fatigued with his mde, and the unwont- {| It was, therefore, with a perturbation of feeling by 
ed placidity of his temper may, perhaps, be more |} no means in unison with the scene, that our lovely 




















known only in that ‘ Eden of America,’ which, while || justly attributed to extreme lassitude, than to the de- || rustic, having completed the labors of the day, wan- 


Mthe possession of the aborigines of our country, 
"distinguished by the name ‘ Aquitnet;’ a name, 
vhich our ancestors, (for certain wise reasons of their 
**0, or perhaps without any reason at all,) thought 


Moper to exchange for that of ‘ Rhode Island.’ 


A few clouds, light and lovely ones, whose borders 
he declining sun had fringed with gold, floated lazily 
“the zenith; but the western sky exhibited one 
lwzling blaze of splendor, and the broad bosom of the 


licious tranquility of the hour, or the beauty of the 
scenery. 


dered out in search of the person whom she had cho- 
sen as the confidant and assistant of her scheme: 
of his snug quarters at Overing-house, which, it may | should he fail of keeping his appointment, or should 
be proper to inform our readers, is situated at Ports- || her plot be discovered, there was the end, perhaps 
mouth, about five miles from the old city of Newport, || forever, of all her earthly hopes. Witha throbbing 
we will hasten to introduce the heroine of our tale. heart, and many a melancholy foreboding, therefore, 

The young and lovely Sybil Prior was the daughter || the beautiful and innocent Sybil commenced her eve- 
of an obscure, but honest and industrious farmer, who, || ning ramble, attended only by a little spaniel, which 
by ascries of misfortunes, having been deprived of |} had been the faithful companion of Martin Gray, 


Leaving him, however, to the enjoyment 
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until, after having seen his comfortable little cottage | 
wantonly laid in ashes by the British soldiery, the 
justly exasperated youth had taken up arms against 
the spoiler of his country. From that melancholy 
day the animal had been the constant attendant of 
the hapless maiden, who fostered him with tender- 
ness for his absent master’s sake, and never puppy 
was half so grateful. 

Deeming the faithful animal a sufficient safeguard, | 
Sybil glided by a back door from the house, and, ta- 
king a circuitous route, in order to avoid the observa- 
tion of the soldiers, (who, since the English comman 
der had there fixed his quarters, infested the place, 
and among whom she unfortunately had many admir- 
ers,) she proceeded with a hurried yet stealthy step, 
and with many an apprebensive start, along the plan- 
tation south of the mansion, under shadow of the tall 
trees and thick underbrush which then skirted the 
borders of the brook and the beautiful sheet of water, 
which finally discharges itself in a mimic cascade 
over the stone wall which separates the lawn in front 
of Overing-house, from the highway. 

This had been the favorite walk of Martin Gray, 
in happier times, when he came of an evening, ar- 
rayed in his ‘Sunday’s best,’ to woo the lovely Sybil. 
It was there, too, beside the brook and beneath the 
soft light of a summer’s moon, that, after having tor- 
mented him to her heart’s content, she had first con- 
fessed her love; and, only a year since, on that very 
spot, she had promised, at the expiration of one little 
month, to become his wife: but 


¢Wo came with war, and want with wo; 
And it was his to undergo 

Each outrage of the cruel foe— 

His fields laid waste—his cot laid low.’ 


Poor Martin no longer possessed a home to which he 


could conduct his bride, and they were compelled to 
separate. He for the dangers and hardships of the 
battle, and poor Sybil to linger around the scenes of 
former happiness, and weep in solitude over her own 
blighted hopes and inauspicious prospects. It was 
not, however, to indulge in fond regret and melancholy 
reflection that she had this evening proceeded thither ; 
and frequently did she check her rapid yet trembling 
steps, and throw an eager and apprehensive glance 
around her in every direction ; and her slender fingers 
trembled as she brushed back the chesnut ringlets that 
clustered thickly about her swan-like neck and grace- 
ful shoulders, while 


‘With neck outstretched and lips apart, 
Like monument of Grecian art,’ 


she listened in as breathless and rapt attention as if 
all her faculties had been absorbed in the single sense 
of hearing. Her heart throbbed fearfully if but a 
beetle whizzed by on the still air, or a frog splashed 
in the stream beside her, every throb sending ‘the 
pure and eloquent blood,’ in a beautiful glow over the 
marble whiteness of her exquisitely rounded cheek. 
Weeks had now elapsed since she had heard a sylla- 
ble, or received a token from her lover. Many a 
bloody battle had been fought, and many a-brave 
man had perished in the interim, and the shuddering 
girl averted her eyes from the resplendent beams of 
the sun that was now setting so gloriously behind Ca- 
nonicut, and the green hills of the Narraganset, as 
she thought that his parting radiance might even then 
be beaming on the bloody grave of her own devoted 
Martin Gray! 

With such painful reflections as these, did our 
heroine continue to torment herself, as she wandered 
to and fro, under shelter of the thick shrubbery, until 
the dazzling effulgence of the western sky had given 
place to the ruddier hues of twilight, and through its 
deepening shadows the brilliant star of evening, with 


| ‘world of war and wo.’ Her melancholy ruminations | 
_ were then interrupted by the low and cautious accents | 
of a familiar voice, which with the exception only of | 
'Martin Gray’s, was the most welcome sound that | 
‘could have met her ear— 


| ‘Sybil Prior !—pretty Sybil,’ it exclaimed in a sup- || 


pressed tone—‘ Sybil Prior, I say !—cross the brook 


higher up, and come on this side the trees, Mistress 


‘Sybil!’ 
Sybil waited no second bidding, but checking the 
joyful exclamation that was bursting from her lips, 

she plunged unhesitatingly into the thicket, and leap- 
ing the brook with the grace and lightnesss of a sylph, 
her trusty confidant stood before her in the meager 
figure of a ragged, sallow-faced, half-starved urchin, 
ycleped Caleb Millar. 

Although honest Caleb presented the most perfect 
exemplification of squalid misery even then extant, 
yet was he a personage of too great importance and 
notoriety to be passed over without ‘honorable men- 
tion.’ Endowed by nature with an incorrigible pro- 
pensity to intrigue—shrewd of intellect, fruitful in ex- 
pedients, and light of heels, it is by no means surpri- 
sing that the services of Caleb should have been in 
great and continual request, at a period ‘ which tried 


men’s souls,’ or that his renown should have reached || 
even the old ‘ wooden walls of Newport.’ The rogue | 
| had assisted the early developement of those talents, | 


was, in fine, the factotum of the whole country. No 


| such a fondness for recreating himself al fresco 

° ’ 
neither bolts nor bars could confine him. He Was, in _ 
fact, as slippery as an eel, and often, while 


ventured to rescue another, or confined for safe keep ; 
ing tothe guard-room, to be examined sine die, he - 
’ "a 


| was found, in addition to his other accomplishments 
Sy 


to possess such an uncontrollable love of freedom, and 


mies were exulting in his capture, and fancyine 
oes 


of the times. Even 


‘Hunger, that sharpener of dull wits, 
Which gives even fools their thinking fits,’ 


SSS | 


that ; 


his ene. ~ 


| . him : 
safe in their custody, honest Caleb would haye fair] 


given them ‘leg bail,’ and be miles off, scampering | 
over the fields again as free and merry as a lark. By 4 
these, and similar manoeuvres, he, however, at last ; 
gained something besides a triumph over the ‘rig, © 
’‘lars;’ for it began to be suspected, and was finally 4 
most religiously believed, that Kell Millar dealt with _ 
the ‘dark one.’ But our friend Caleb, notwitstand. | 
ing his miraculous hair-breadth escapes, and the ina. | 
licious insinuations of those whom he bad offended by 4 
outwitting, was an honest and ivnocent lad ; the early 3 
display of whose talents had been elicited by the force | 
_ of circumstances—the poor boy having been compel. | 
| led by sheer necessity, to the exertion of all his fac. 7 
ulties, in order to support a bed-ridden and aged | 
grandmother, and obviate the difficulties and dangers : 


affair of moment could be transacted, from the wooing || of which, had he been nursed in the lap of luxury, he | 
of a dairy maid, up to the most important political might forever have remained the unconscious posses: | 
| intrigue, without the aid and connivance of the wary} or. Proud of the difficult, dangerous, and often mo. | 
_ and cunning Caleb, who daily scoured the island from | mentous concerns which were frequently entrusted to 


| one extremity to the other, risking the gallows and 


running the gauntlet on any body’s errand who pleas- 
ed to employ him. For although, like every other 
worthy, sensible, and patriotie citizen, Kell Millar 
was a decided whig, yet he freely rendered his hon- 
est services to either party, in consideration of a rea- 
sonable recompense. ‘To do him justice, however, he 
was not mercenary, and often ventured life and limb 
in behalf of a distressed countryman, without hope of 


fee or reward; and albeit he scorned not to line his , 


ragged pocket with aslight douwceur now and then, in 
the shape of British gold, and was sometimes rather 
exorbitant in his demands, when employed by the 
‘red coats,’ it should be recollected that he possessed 
no other means of indemnifying himself for the inju- 


} 


H in despite of fortune, the merriest wag in all Rhode 
| Island. Such was the coadjutor whom, with full con- 
| fidence in his fidelity, good will and ability, Sybil 


| Prior had chosen to assist her in her meditated enter. 


' prise. 
| guess,’ cried Caleb, as they met; ‘but I had to dodge 
| a party o’ rig’lars as I came from the ferry this mom- 
| ing, which took me a long way about. But I’ve got 
| here at last, in spite of their teeth,’ he added, grin- 
| ning, till every yellow tooth in his own head display- 


his management, Mr, Caleb Millar was, after all, a] 
|| most consequential and important personage; and | 
| though half-starved, and half-naked, he had a heart as © 
light as his heels,—ay, or his purse either, and was, F 


‘You're pretty much tired o’ waiting so long I § 


ries which he daily saw inflicted on his countrymen, || ed itself from between a pair of thin, blue, famished 
and had, moreover, been taught to consider a ‘flee- | looking lips; ‘and I ha’ got something for ye too,’ 
cing of the rig’lars’ as amere ‘spoiling of the Philis- || Sybil Prior, he said, thrusting his thin, bony hand 
tines,’ for otherwise he was strictly honest, acquitting | into his bosom, as if searching for something that 
himself of every trust reposed in him, with shrewd-| was hidden among the mass of rags that covered his 
ness and fidelity, even when employed by an English- | meager person. 
man, or by, what he held in still greater detestation, || ‘Something for me!’ demanded Sybil, eagerly. 
atory. Caleb was, in short, the dernier resort of | «Oh! then, you have seen him, my good Caleb—how 
every distressed individual in cases of emergency ; | does he look ?—is he well ’—is he safe” 
nor was he ever knownsto fail of complete success in| ‘No, no, I ha’nt seen him myself, pretty Sybil, 
any undertaking, however difficult or dangerous, un- | replied Caleb, still fumbling among his tattered inte- 
less, as sometimes happened, he chanced to discover 'guments; ‘but I’ve may be seen them that has. Ay, 
that he had unwittingly engaged in some enterprise Sybil Prior,’ he continued, laughing, as he observed 
that was likely to militate against the interest or | her ill-disguised impatience, wad know’d you'd be 
| safety of an American. In such cases, it was ama-_ ready to fly for a letter from Martin Gray.’ 
zing how stupid he would invariably become ; com-  *A letter !—oh, if you should have lost it, Caleb!’ 
mitting a thousand such egregious and unaccountable | cried Sybil, apprehensively. 
blunders, that, however excellent the plot might be, ‘No, no indeed—there’s no fear o’ that,’ returned 
It was sure to be blown. Many a time and oft had | Caleb, confidently. ‘You never know’d Kell Millar 
the vindictive General Prescott been disappointed of | to lose any thing o’ Martin Gray’s—it’s here, safe 
‘his revenge by the secret machinations of Caleb Mil- pater in my inside pocket.’ 
lar, who, by some inexplicable means, had contrived | ‘Pocket!’ repeated Sybil, surveying his wretched 
to spirit away from under the very nose of the Provost || habilaments compassionately—‘ you ot never find 
Marshal, more than one luckless citizen, who was the any thing among so many rags, my poor Caleb.’ 
l next day to have graced a gibbet. And, when at last, || ‘Sha’nt I?—what d’ye call this, then, mistress 
suspicion fastened upon Caleb, and he was himself Sybil?” demanded Caleb, triumphantly, as he drew 


its pure and peaceful radiance, looked out upon our || committed to the same durance from which he had || from its inscrutable lurking-place, a soiled piece © 
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anctinen saf cat marenntacteennci 


safe keep. ; flded papery which had probably worn a different hue 
ine die, he — 
plishments, 

reedom, and — 
fresco, that — 
He was, in 7 
ile his ene. | 
ncying him A 


yed'at be afear’d, I’ll never lose my thing o’ Martin 


Gny's. 


ipsom, afore they should make me give up any thing |, 


| have fairly “MM that belonged to Martin Gray.’ 
scampering q ‘You are a good boy, and a true friend, my poor 
alark. By Be ued” said Sybil, as with trembling eagerness she 


joke the seal, and read—for thanks to Martin Gray, 
iiecould not only read, ‘ but write, and cypher, too’— || 
for rustic though he was— 

‘Iv sooth poor Martin was no vulgar boy," 
adit was the gratuitous instruction bestowed by him 


| 
ver, at last | | 
r the ‘rig. 7 
was finally 7 
r dealt with ‘ 
notwitstand. © 
ind the ina. © 


offended by “My that gentleman’s pecuniary wants, which had secured 
d; the early himself and Sybil Prior, the gratitude and devoted 
by the force (agg services of that worthy whenever it was their pleasure 
een compel. ® bo demand them. 

“all his fae- The note which our heroine seemed rather to de- 
n and aged jm sour than read, bore neither signature nor direction, || 


and dangers 
® ier lover, and its contents were as follows:— 


‘Put your trust in heaven, and follow the direction |, 
ofthe bearer ; he is true as steel] ; loves us both and |! 
jys a thousand expedients for evading danger and 


its, 





hose talents, | 


of luxury, he |g tulling pursuit. 1 will if possible, meet you at the 
‘ious posses: BH sore ; if not he will secure you a place of safe con- | 
nd often mo- 

entrusted to ig tected. 


where you now are, but fly, and fear nothing—there || | 
isa God above as yet.’ 

‘And may his name be blessed !’ ejaculated Sybil, 
fervently, as she pressed the soiled paper to that in- | 


3, after all,a § 
sonage ; and § 
id a heart as © 
her, and was, 
n all Rhode 
vith full con- 
bility, Sybil 
litated enter. 


axiety—‘ Could I but once reach the main land ?) 
she exclaimed, as she was about to tear and throw | 
ftom her, the note of her lover. 

‘No, no !’ exclaimed the wary Caleb, preventing || 


1g so long I iM ler,‘wrap it on a stone, and sink it in the brook—it 


had to dodge wil soon soak too much t» tell tales, there.’ 

ry this morn- ‘He approves then of my plan,’ said Sybil, as she 
But I’ve got implicitly obeyed his directions. 

added, grin- ‘How can he help it,’ cried Caleb ; ‘ hasn’t he 
head display- iten trying this year to contrive some way of get- || 


lue, famished 
y for ye too,’ 
n, bony hand 
nething that 
t covered his 


ing you off to the main—and this must be the night || 
~now or never, pretty Sybil, and we’ve no time to 
waste in palavering neither, some o’ these pesky || 
iodgers "ll be along, afore we think on’t’—and draw- 
tg herto a greater distance from the shrubbery, he || 
frthwith proceeded to unfold, in whispers his plan || 











bil, eagerly. MM frheremancipation. It was finally agreed between || 
| Caleb—how GM them, or rather it was determined by Master Caleb, || 
; , that she should steal in disguise from the house, as | 
pretty Sybil, nas the family had retired for the night, which 
tattered inte- GM the Englishmen had returned from town, fatigued | 
at has. Ay, 9 Wi indisposed, she flattered herself would be at an 
he observed tarly hour ; after which, her movements were to be 
’d you'd bem guided solely by the wisdom of her young adviser. 


lust as they had concluded this arrangement, a 
tutling in the foliage apprised them that some person 
"persons were cautiously approaching; poor Sybil 
turted, turned pale, and shook with trepidation. Not 
%, our friend Caleb; he was too great a proficient in 
lis trade to be easily thrown off his guard, and too 
wch inured to danger to be for an instant deprived 
This presence of mind, nothwithstanding the reluc- 
ce he felt to falling into the hands of the British, 


y: 
st it, Caleb!’ 


at,” returned 
d Kell Millar 
t’s here, safe 


his wretched 
1] never find 


Caleb.” ‘whom he had rendered himself peculiarly obnox- 
hen, mistress @M s, by sundry boyish tricks which he had recently 
, as he drew Mil payed off on some of the soldiery, for his own pri- 





jled piece MM "te and especial divertisement. 





jut it was penned in the well known hand-writing of || 


shen first committed to his keeping—‘no, no, you the first place, to secure himself from apprehension, 


If Kell Millar had one o’ his letters in one | | to the domestic arrangements of the family at Over- 
ket, and one o’ King George’s in t’other, full of | | ing house, notwithstanding the proximity of the eaves 
siden guineas, the rig’lars and | tories should have the | dropper, whose suspicions he feared to awaken by 
ole tote on ’em—ay, and the heart out o’ my || continuing the conversation in whispers. 


|“ And so you see, Sybil Prior, they’ll never Sud out 
‘thing more, for his allusion to that terrible disease 


m our friend Caleb, added to the frequent relief of | him of the ambush, from whose touch nothing earth- 


| 


‘you han’t told me ‘what time [ must come up to Over- 
ing house, to- night, for granny’s medicine.’ 


| will die, and I can’t spare her yet, Sybil, she’s all I’ve 
'got to take care for me,’ added Caleb, in a somewhat 


\bery, and fixing on her a significant glance as he 





For the success of his scheme, it was necessary, in 


‘and, in the second, to obtain some information relative 


These re- 
flections glanced over the mind of Caleb in the space 
|of an instant, and drawing nearer to the thicket, he 
“began his operations accordingly, by saying aloud— 


a word of our having the small-pox among us.’ 
Sybil instantly comprehended his drift, and some- 


convinced her that the keen eye of her companion 
had recognised her admirer, Mr. Matthew Halsey, in 


ly could so effectually have secured the rogue, as the 
slightest mention of a malady which he held in abso- 
lute horror. 

‘ But what if any body touch you, Caleb? said | 
| Sybil, after pondering a moment on his words, ‘I 





should be sorry for any one to catch the infection.’ 
‘The more fool you, then!’ cried Caleb, with a | 
dogged air, ‘’twas the tarnal red coats and their nasty | 
| Hessians that brought it amongst us, as if fire and | 
sword were not bad enough to kill the colonies with! | 


|—and if the godless gang gets a Rowland for their | 


Oliver, I’ll be hanged if Kell Millar cares !’ 
‘ Hush—hush !’ exclaimed Sybil, frightened at his | 


valment, until your escape to the main land can be | temerity, and dreading that the resentment of Halsey 
At any rate, remain not a moment longer | might get the better even of his horror of small-pox 


—‘hush, for mercy’s sake, Caleb! If any of the sol- 
|| diers should hear — speak in such fashion, they’d 
' surely take you up.’ 

‘ Then they’ll take up something else besides Kell | 


nocent heart which it had relieved of a weight of| Millar, I guess !’ answered Caleb with a taunting 


laugh, ‘ something that they, may be, won’t like so 
well, Why, Sybil Prior, I’d no more come near you, 
|or any body else I care a straw about, if they had’nt 
had it, than I’d turn tory, or be shot; and I’d ask | 


no better fun than just to have a domme on ’em lay | 


hands on me this minute—hi! hi! hi! they might 


hang up poor Kell Millar, to be sure, but I should 
leave them something to remember me by, I conclude. 
| But come,’ added Caleb after indulging himself with | 


_ another tantalizing and discordant laugh—‘ but come, | 


‘You must come early, or you'll find us all a-bed, I | | 


‘think, ’ answered Sybil, after a little hesitation, ‘ for | 


the General’s come home very tired, he’ll go early to | 
bed, I suppose, and en it will be as much as your | 
‘life is worth to get in.’ 
‘Ay, I'd may be run on the sodgers’ baggonets, | 
but the medicine must be had, or my good old mother 





husky voice— how then shall I come, to keep out of 
harm’s way, and not wake the General?’ he almost 
instantly continued, turning his back on the shrub- 


spoke. 

‘Come round back of the house, and then you'll 
only see one of the sentinels,’ replied Sybil— you 
must come early, and then, if you ask for me he’ll 
let you in, and I’ll maybe find some broken victuals 
for your sick mother, too.’ 

‘Yes! but if I wake the General, he’ll hang me 
without judge or jury, and then my old granny must 
starve ; but tell me in what room the General sleeps,’ 
added Caleb, again fixing his keen, scintillating little 
blue eye upon her, ‘and I’ll give him elbow-room, I 
warrant ye !’ 





| 


‘The General sleeps in the front room, over the 
parlor there, said Sybil,’ internally wondering what 
had prompted the question, or what the situation of 
the Englishman’s apartment had to do with her es- 
cape, since she was to steal out of the house and 
meet Caleb in the fields ; she, however, replied to his 
questions, without expressing her thoughts— ‘ You 
must take care to make no noise, for there is no com- 
pany to-night, and we shall all be a-bed by ten, I 
dare say--so, come early for your mother’s medicine.’ 

‘Thank ye, Sybil Prior—I’ll be sure to come in 
good season, and make no noise—but stop a moment, 
Sybil ; the General sleeps in that there chamber at 
the south-west, you say ; you’re sure you are’nt mis- 
taken now ?’ said Caleb, anxiously : ‘a blunder might 
cost me my life among the godless gang, and you 
wouldn’t want to see a poor fellow dance upon noth- 
ing, just because he wanted some doctor’s-stuff for 
his poor old mother, pretty Sybil ?” 

‘I would not deceive you for the world, Caleb,’ 
replied Sybil: ‘Iam sure that the General sleeps in 
the parlor chamber, on the right hand in front, and 
now be sure to make no noise, and come early.’ 

‘Well! yes—I’ll mind it all—I’ll take care and 
do as you bid me; and you'll be sure to be ready with 
the bundle 0’ medicine and all, Sybil? And,’ added 
he, turning back yet once more, ‘and the General 
sleeps in the front parlor chamber, you say ? I’ll give 
him room enough, I’ll warrant you !—them baggonets 
are pesky pokerish things—and so good bye, Sybil 
Prior ; I’ve staid so long, my old granny will think 
I’m lost’—and he threw his lank limbs over the stone 
wall into the road. 

Stop, stop, Caleb! cried Sybil anxiously, and al- 
most fearing to lose sight of him, lest some untoward 
accident should prevent his return—‘ stop Caleb, and 
take care that nobody finds out that your poor old 
grandmother has the small-pox, they would turn her 
out, or burn the old house about her ears, if they 
knew it, forthey have no mercy in their hearts of stone.’ 

‘ Small-pox, indeed!’ echoed the rustic Mercury, 
with one of his most hideous smiles—‘ no, no, granny 
aren’t got the small-pox, I can tell them 

‘Better tell them nothing at all about it, Caleb, and 
perhaps they will not suspect it,’ replied Sybil, ‘ and 
so good bye to you, Caleb.’ 

Caleb grinned and nodded in return, and away he 
went, scampering over the ground with his long legs 


|| at the rate of a mile a minute, with all his ten thou- 


sand rags fluttering in the wind, like the rumpled 
feathers of an ostrich ; and re-crossing the brook, 
away went Sybil also, with a step less light than it 
was wont tobe, and endeavoring, as she proceeded 
homeward, to hum the pathetic ballad of Barbara 
Allen. Her voice, however, trembled so much, that 
fearing its supernumerary quavers would betray the 
violence of her agitation, she gave over the attempt. 


| Wishing to appear unconcerned, she then called to 
| her dog, and lavished on hira, as he frisked and gam- 


polled at her side, a thousand of those caresses, for 
one of which he had half an hour since wooed her in 
vain. As she thus moved on toward the house, she 
was suddenly accosted by her devoted admirer, Mr. 
Matt. Halsey, the son of a neighboring farmer, who 
had recently enlisted in the British service. 

‘ You seem very merry to night, Mistress Sybil,’ he 
said, as flourishing a sapling, he strutted with an air 
of consequence beside her. 

‘I don’t know, Matthew ; I see but little, I think, 
to make any body merry,’ anewered the yet agitated 
girl; ‘but I’ve had a pleasant walk, and I’m always 
glad to get beyond the hearing of the General’s grow]- 
ing voice, and have a walk by myself, out of sight of 
the soldiers.’ 
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soldier ; didn’t I see you with my own eyes talking to \ ble, and slept beneath his roof.’ burnt alive teebo—te shall have medicine enough 
that beggar’s brat, Kell Millar? a thievish imp that I'l] | ‘But Sybil, sweet Sybil !’ expostulated Halsey, ‘we || for the old witch, I'll warrant him. I'll make one 
set up for a mark some day, and shoot at, as I would | are obliged to obey orders—’ 
a duck.’ 

‘To tell you the truth, Master Halsey,’ said Sybil, || your own father, you would be obliged to obey that || fection from his rags !’ 


continuing the conversation, in order, if possible, to ‘too !? interrupted Sybil, her beautiful eyes flashing | 


‘A walk by yourself, hey ?’ retorted the offended || you have warmed yourself at his fire, eaten at his ta- || irritated soldier; ‘by George! I'll have that brat 


| bonfire of ’em both !—and Id have seized him to. 7 
\| o e P 
| ‘Obliged!—yes, and if they order you to shoot || night, but for the danger of catching the cursed ine 


This was enough—and, satisfied that Halsey had 
ascertain how much of her tete-a-tete with Caleb had || with indignant scorn—‘I wonder you were not i heard no more of her colloquy with Caleb, than was 7 
been overheard; ‘to tell you the truth,’ she said, ashamed to look the good man in the face !— You || intended for his especial benefit, Sybil turned ah. 7 


every thing is so changed and dismal of late, that I that have played like one of his own children about || ruptly from him, and with a lighter heart pursued her 


am always pleased to see poor Caleb; he is the only | his hearth!—You, that have received a thousand || way to the house. 


thing that is not altered, and the poor child is just as | 
ragged, and starved, and merry as ever.’ 

‘ Ay, pretty Sybil, if you were not as hard-hearted | 
as you are handsome, you would’nt say that every | 
body is changed,’ repeated the lover, in a piteous, | 


|kindnesses at his hand! You help to carry old Oba- || 
diah Brayman to the Provost !’ | 

‘But Sybil, my pretty Sybil!—began the rated | 
hero. 


. e 1s x 1} 
‘Yes! to the Provost !’ pursued the excited girl, || 


‘Nay, don’t go yet, Sybil,’ cried Halsey, ina tone 
of entreaty, ‘you know well enough I would’nt hur 7 


the poor devil, or any thing else that you care for, for 


| a hundred pounds—don’t go yet Sybil.’ 
‘What should I stay for Matt. Halsey?” asked his | 


lack-a-daisical tone—‘I’m a poor lad, it’s true, not | disregarding his interruption—‘and for what ?!—not | mistress coldly. 


so grand nor so handsome, neither, mayhap, as Ma.- | 


for murder, not for theft, not for breaking any law— || 


‘Because I have something to say to you, Sybil, 


jor Harwood or Insygn Simms, but I’ve loved you for, God help us! there is neither law, nor justice, | about—about—’ 


dearly Sybil Prior, ever since I was as high as this | 


switch ; and if you’d marry me, I would’nt change | r- | 
places with any man—no, not even if he stood in| ried off to prison by Matt. Halsey—by the son of his | 
| 


Gen. Prescott s shoes.’ 


dress, and, after a pause, the lover took courage to 
continue. 


‘ Look here pretty Sybil: when I was in town to- | road! as if he were my lord the king, or the lord of | dulcinea ; ‘every body knows, she continued with @ | 
heavy sigh, ‘that I mean to marry poor Martin Gray, | 
‘Llove him Matt. Halsey,’ she added—a brighter and 

lovelier crimson suffusing her beautiful cheek, as she | 


day, I bought this here breast-knot; it’s as red as 
your own beautiful cheek, Sybil—I mean as red as it 
used to be, for it's paler now, and prettier too, to my 
thinking than ever ‘twas. Will you wear the riband 
for my sake, Sybil? for the sake of a lad who has 
loved you these five years with all his honest heart?’ 

‘No! Matthew Halsey,’ replied Sybil, decisively ‘ 
you know that I have promised to marry Martin 
Gray ; and if I had not, I would take no presents 
from any body who wears such a coat as that.’ 

‘Such a coat as this!’ echoed Halsey drawing 
himself up with infinite hauteur; and pray, what ails 
my coat, Sybil Prior? isn’t it a very good coat—I 
should be glad to know, ma’am? 

‘It's red!’ answered Sybil, moving steadily for- 
ward. 

‘ Well and isn’t it sich as all the troops wears?’ de- 
manded Halsey, indignantly ; ‘and didn’t I put it on 
0’ purpose to please you. Sybil ? 

‘To please me?’ reiterated Sybil, with scornful in- 
credulity ; ‘why Matt. I liked you fifty times better 
in your miller’s frock—to please me, indeed !’ 

‘Yes, to please you. Wasn't you always singing 
songs about drums and fifes, and soldiers and cock- 
ades? demanded Halsey, with an air of vexation ; 
* and wasn’t I fool enough to turn soldier, and put on 
this very coat to please you?’ 

‘You made a sad mistake, then, in choosing the 
color,’ said Sybil drily. 

‘ That can’t be helped now, Sybil; I cant’t change 
it without being shot for it,’ replied Halsey, sullenly ; 
‘ though there’s nothing else I would’nt do to please 
you, if the thing was a possibility ; for I love you 
Sybil, and I'd give all I’m worth, if I could make you 
care half as much about me as you do for Kell Millar 
even, or that gruff old sargeant Atkins. You never 
looked on me half so kindly in your life as you do on 
that old fellow—and don’t he fight for the king as well 
as me? and is’nt his coat as red as mine ” 

‘Aye, Matt, but as gruff as he is, he wasn’t born 
among us. He would’nt fight his own kinsfolk and 
neighbors—he would’nt go back to England, and help 
strangers to murder his own countrymen—but you 
Matt. Halsey!—you, you/—I saw you this very 
moming with that merciless gang that pursued old 
Obadiah Brayman, with fixed bagonets. He was 
your next door neighbor—your own father’s friend: 


nor mercy in all our groaning land !—but he, the | 


. . ° | 
good, the kind, upright Christian man, must be car- |) 


| 


friend !—by the playmate of his children—because, | 
Sybil listened in silence to this impassioned ad- |, forsooth, the worthy Quaker has sinned the sin of | make you believe it.’ 
| Wearing his own beaver on his own white head in || 


| the public highway, when old Prescott was on the 


| all kings !’ 

|| ‘Hush, Sybil, for Heaven's sake! exclaimed her 
| lover, astonished at her vehemence, and anxious for 
|, her safety—* old Brayman has neither been killed 
‘nor clapped up in prison.’ 

| «And why is he not in prison, Matt. Halsey?’ de- 
manded his mistress, with bitter scorn, ‘ because you 
| heroes of the -Oth could not catch him ! and, with a 
|taunting laugh, she added, ‘It did my heart good to 
| see him splash the mud about him, until your old 
| tyrant of a general looked as if he had been horse- 
_ponded !—ay, and it did me good to see how you 
valiant soldiers of the -Oth, dare not come within a 
rod’s distance of his horse’s heels*—and he a rebel 
horse into the bargain! and she laughed till all the 
echoes around replied to her merriment. 

‘Hush, for pity’s sake, sweet Sybil! hush,’ ex- 
claimed the distressed lover, * remember, dear Sybil, 
these are dangerous words, you may be overheard.’ 
‘Likely enough,’ answered Sybil, with ineffable 
|Scorn, ‘there are none of you too good to be lurking 

and listening about any where: I only hope I shall 
ilive to see the day when people may walk in their 
| own grounds and about their own homes, without sol- 
| diers tagging at their heels—but I won’t hush—you 
|May take me to prison as soon as you like, Matt. 
Halsey, and I look for nothing better at your hands, I 
|can tell you.’ 

Sybil, you know I would die first!’ cried Halsey, 
|with warmth.. 

‘I know no such thing,’ returned Sybil, ‘and I do 
| know you must obey orders. If your tyrant ordered 
you to stab me to the heart—you must do it 
Halsey shuddered, but remained silent. 

‘Ihave no more reason to expect mercy at your 
| hands, than neighbor Brayman had,’ continued Sybil, | 
| ‘however, the good day will come, I hope, when I 
| May venture to give broken victuals to-a beggar, with- 
jout having Mr. Matt. Halsey skulking among: the 


| 
| 

















! . 
i cern of his,’ 


‘Ay, and plot how to give the small pox to the 
whole garrison, too, I suppose !’ exclaimed the now 





* The rencontre between this American Til, here called 
Obadiah Brayman, and the English general, is a fact rela- 
ted to the author by an eye-witness of the scene—there 
were, however, no_ soldiers present, to which circumstance 
the Quaker probably owed his triumph. 
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| trees, and listening all:the while as if it were any con- || 


*About what ?’ demanded the lady, impatiently, 

‘ About yourself ; I want to tell how much—how 
very much I love you, Sybil Prior,’ stammered the 
enamored soldier,” 


| penny about your love,’ answered his plain dealing 


boldly avowed her innocent and virtuous attachment 


|—*] Iove him Matt. Halsey, and he deserves that [ _ 
Matthew sighed deeply, but was © 
' silent, and Sybil continued—‘I wish you well, Mat- | 
‘thew, but I tell you plainly that I do not, and never | 
did, nor never shall love you—there is not room in a | 


should love him.’ 


woman’s heart for more than one, Matthew. 


‘ Cruel-—hard-hearted!’ exclaimed poor Halsey, | 
‘and he would have showered upon her all the synon- | 


| ymous epithets in the disappointed lover's vocabulary, 


‘had he been-acquainted with them, but, fortunately | 


for Sybil, his knowledge of his mother tongue was 
'somewhat limited; and after racking his brains for 
‘some moments, in a vain effort to recollect some 
terms of lover-like and elegant abuse, which should 
better express his sense of her cruelty, he was fain 
'to content himself with casting on her another side- 
| long reproachful glance, and repeating ‘ hard-hearted’ 
| over again. 

Sybil employed herself in caressing her canine fer 
| vorite, and deigned no further notice of poor Halsey, 
| until he made another effort to detain her. 

‘I know to my sorrow that Martin Gray is the 
| happiest fellow in all Rhode Island, or was, I mean’ 
| said Matthew, correcting himself, ‘but he's been 
| gone a great while now, Sybil, and it’s justa hundred 
‘to one if he ever comes back again.’ 
| ‘And what then? demanded Sybil, forcibly - 
straining, not her sighs or her tears, but her rising 
| resentment. 
| ‘ Why, surely, Sybil, you cannot always be so hard 

hearted ; you must marry somebody.or other, you know. 

« Must marry,’ repeated Sybil, with a voice of calm~ 

ness, though her eye flashed. with anger; ‘but why 
‘should you think he will never come back agall), 
| Matthew Halsey + ail 

« Why, because he’s in the Continentals, rep “ 
Halsey, consolingly, ‘and the rig’ lars kills the rebe 


ae : ‘ne to 
'so-fast, that it is’nt a possibility he will ever live 


be married.’ ; 

The blood rushed tumultuously for an instant to 
the blanched cheek of Sybil, mantling even to re 
temples ; but, after biting her lip for a aoe 
again in a firm voice demanded, ‘ and what ther - 
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‘Why, then, you can’t always live single :—you’re | THE ARCTIC LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS. | quaintances. 


too handsome for that,’ said poor Halsey, completely | | 
jeceived by her assumed composure; ‘you’ll surely i 


garry somebody or other, sweet Sybil—perhaps in I 


time, you'll be persuaded to take pity on my poor | 
| 


ma 1} 
ye if Martin Gray be killed, and I outlive him, | 
yethaps I may,’ answered Sybil, in the same low and , 
aibdued tone; then turning suddenly and quickly || 
ound, and fixing on him the eye that sparkled with | 
the vivacity of her anger, ‘but it shall not be one of 
the very men that have driven him from me—it shall 
not be one of those who fight against him—it shall | 
never be one of Martin Gray’s worst enemies that | 
gall call Sybil Pryor his wife!’ She paused and | 
noved forward some paces, when again turning ab- | 
nptly, and pointing as she spoke, she demanded’ ¢ Do | 
sou see that tree, Matthew Halsey ?” 

‘To be sure I do,’ answered Halsey. 

‘And do you see the water in the bay, there ?” 

‘Yes,’ replied Halsey, sullenly. 

‘Do you see that powder house, yonder ? 

‘To be sure—I aren’t blind.’ | 
‘Well, sir, I would hang myself on that tree—I 
yould plunge into the deep ocean—I would set fire 
that magazine with my own hand, and be blown | 
with it, into atoms, rather than I would marry a man 
yho deserts his own country, who carries his best 
fiends to prison, and bathes his hand in the blood of 
hisown kinsfolk and countrymen—I promise you that, 
Matthew Halsey.’ 
‘Stay, only one moment!’ cried Halsey, as she | 
moved rapidly on ; only one moment longer, my sweet 

Sybil.’ 

‘Don’t call me your sweet Sybil,’ answered his un- 
rlenting inamorata, stamping her little foot on the 
green sward, and shaking her headin anger, and with 
avehemence that scattered the luxuriant mass of her 
‘anbrosial curls’ in wild and beautiful disorder, about 
her flushed countenance— Don’t call me your sweet 
Sybil; Iam not, and I never will be your Sybil, 
Matt. Halsey ; and I only wish, with all my heart, 
that you would never speak to me again.’ 

Halsey answered only by a reproachful look, and 
his favorite exclamation, ‘ hard-hearted—and cruel 
Sybil !” 

‘Hard-hearted or not, I have ever dealt plainly with 
you Matthew ; for I told you at first that I should 
never love you, and I have kept my word,’ answered 
the downright Sybil. ‘I wish you well, Mr. Halsey, 
ud that is all I ever shall say, because I won’t de- 
ive you. If you are wise, you will never waste 
‘nother thought upon me ; and so Mr. Matthew Hal- 
ky, wish you a very good night.”” With these 
words, Sybil ascended the steps, and vanished into 
the house, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


To be Continued. 





EXCELLENCE is never granted to men, but as the 
tward of labor. It argues no small strength of 
ind to persevere in habits of industry without the 
Hleasure of perceiving those advances, while they 
towrly make advances to their point, yet proceed so 
‘only ag to escape observation.— Sir J. Reynolds. 





Tar confirmed prejudices of a thoughtful life, are as 
tard te change as the confirmed habits of an indolent 
ite, and as some must trifle away age, because they 
titted away youth, others must labor on in a maze 
error, because they have wandered there too long 
“find their way out.— Bolingbroke. 





‘Thanks are frequently no more than a secret de- 
Me to receive greater benefits.. 
Choose your friend early, because life is short. 





BY WILLIAMM C. ERYANT. 


Gone is the long, long winter night, 
Look, my beloved one! 

flow glorious, through his depths of light, 
Rolls the majestic sun! 

The willows, waked from winter’s death, 

Give out a fragrance like thy breath— 
The summer is begun ! 


Ay, ’tis the long bright summer day ; 
Hark to that mighty crash ! 

_ Sala 

The lovsened ice-ridge breaks away— 


| jo : 

| The smitten waters flash. 

| ‘ . ° . . 
Seaward the glittering mountain rides, 





| 
| 


While down its green translucent sides, 
| The foamy torrents dash! 


| 

See, love, my boat is moored for thee, | 

By ocean’s weedy floor— 

The petrel does not skim the sea | 
More swiftly than my oar. i 

We'll go where, on the rocky isles, 

Her eggs the screaming sea-fowl piles | 
Beside the pebbly shore. 


Or, bide thee where the poppy blows, | 
With wind flowers frail and fair, | 

While I, upon his isle of snows, {| 
Seek and defy the bear ; \ 

Fierce though he be, and huge of frame, | 

This arm his savage strength shall tame, 
And drag him from his lair. 





When crimson sky and flamy cloud 
Bespeak the summer fled, 

And snows that melt no more, enshroud 
The valleys white and dead, 

I'll build of ice thy winter home, 

With glittering walls and lucid dome, 
And door with skins bespread. 


The white fox by thy couch shall play, 
And from the frozen skies, 

The meteors of a mimic day 
Shall flash upon thine eyes. 

And I—for such thy vow—meanwhile, 

Shall hear thy voice and see thy smile, 
Till that long midnight flies. 





FROM THE DIARY OF AN EDITOR. 


BY THEODORE S. FAY. 


NUMBER II, 








THE CRITIQUE. 





Severat months after the occurrence related in my 
last, I perceived, among my bundle of letters, newspa- 
pers, &c., from the post office, a number of the Cahaw- | 
ba Democrat, containing about a column of abuse | 
against my personal character, and many contemptu- | 
ous epithets bestowed upon my journal. Several of 
my patrons in that part of the country threatened to | 
discontinue their subscription. The article was copi- | 
ed into the Catskill United States Federal Republican, | 
the Henry Clay Observer, and the Macdonough | 
Jacksonian. These influential-gazettes, I accidentally | 
discovered, were edited by cousins and boon compan. |; 
ions of Mr Obadiah Thompson ; and the whole gang, | 
thus scattered in ambush, like Kentucky riflemen, | 
over different parts of the field, opened upon me such 
a discharge of small artillery, that I so far forgot my 
natural equanimity and editorial dignity as to wish | 
Mr. Obadiah Thompson, his Travels in Kamschatka, 
the Cahawba Democrat, and all their ‘kith and kin,’ 
locked up among the icebergs of the polar regions. 
Beside having myself read the article in question, 
(for the papers in which they were published were | 
all sent tome by some attentive and good natured | 


One shook his head with an air of pity 

as if he looked on some fellow sentenced to be hang- 
| ed, and then asked me if I had seen the United States 
| Federal Republican? Another came in giggling and 
|| grinning, as if he had drawn a prize in the lottery. 
|| He made several attempts to speak, but was interrup- 
| ted by his laughter ; and I was about to congratulate 
| him on his spirits, when he slapped his hand on my shoul- 
|| der, with amiable familiarity, and asked me if I had 
|| read the Cahawba Democrat? He had not yet done 
} laughing, when a hungry, lank, consumptive looking 
| young man, to whom I had been slightly introduced 
about two years before, with high cheek bones, and 
India rubber over shoes, who hangs about taverns, and 
chews tobacco, stepped into my office with much sol- 
emnity, and taking out his pocket book, fumbled 
about theatre bills and tailor bills, as if he were seek- 
ing a bank bill. 

Ah, ha ! I thought, a subscriber, I suppose ! but the 
papers which he handed me, instead of his four dollars 
in advance, proved to be one of the above mentioned 
paragraphs, which the young man with India rubber 
over shoes had kindly cut out for my especial gratifi- 
cation. 

‘I am very much obliged to you, sir’; you are very 
polite,’ I exclaimed, as I saw by a glance the nature of 
the communication. 

‘ Not in the least, sir,’ said he, and coolly replenished 
his mouth with about half a paper of Lorrillard’s best, 
and, after an operation peculiar to the tobacco chewing 
tribe of young men, and by which he nearly extin- 
guished my fire, he favored me with a respectful bow 
and disappeared, So much for Mr. Obadiah Thomp- 
son. 

Among the numerous perplexities to which the ed- 
itor of a public print is subjected, he enjoys also cer- 
tain advantages, which it would be ungrateful in me 
to overlook. He is the knowing one among the mill- 
ion. He continually sees behind the curtain how the 
affairs of the world are conducted. He struts about 
like a rooster, among actors, authors, and publish- 
ers, and when he slaps his sides with his wings and 
crows forth his critical remarks, there is a general 
cackle among the literary chickens. Indeed, he can 
fling the whole barn yard into confusion.. Like that 
high-minded bird, he also looks with a suspicious and 
unfriendly eye upon others of the fraternity who en- 
croach upon his premises. 
er encounter each other but they ruffle their feathers, 
move with wider strides, and exhibit a superadded 
dignity and loftiness of demeanor which generally 
ends ina pretty considerable fight. Did you ever, 
Mr. Reader, lean your elbows on a rail fence, on 
some morning in spring, and behold two bantams en- 
gaged ina fierce and chivalric combat, upon some ab- 
stract point of honor? Even so do the enlightened 
and sensible brethren ofthe fraternity to which | belong 
pass away their time—instruct the community— 
further the great cause of liberty and national intelli- 
gence, and gain for themselves a durable and valuable 
place in history. 

The editor is a sort of divinity. 
at his shrine. 


Mortals lay gifte 
Publishers, painters, poets, hover 
around him. Unseen hands supply him with speci- 
mens of every graceful and splendid treasure that 
genius or industry puts forth. The doors of places 
of public amusement, open of themselves at his 
approach, His secret thoughts pass with electric 
speed around the world. 

After having flung a fresh Hickory stick upon the 
fire and stirred up the bed of solid burning coals, 
which produced a crackling blaze, I seated myself in 





friend,) I was almost harrassed out of my senses by | 





the elbow chair with the above reflections. I had 


the remarks and interrogations of my numerous ac- || just finished dinner. An extra glass of wine made 


Two of the tribe do neve. 
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me benevolent and happy. I deposited my legs in || snuff a candle with a pistol bullet at any reasonable From the Knickerbocker 
another chair, folded my arms, looked into the fire | distance. What right have you to find fault with my || 4 RAMBLE IN THE WOODs ON sUNDAy 
for ideas, and concluded to take a sleigh ride for ex-|/ acting? I will teach you that you have caught a Tar- | , 


on jo Tanna, tans, P.L” | And what the writer saw and heard there. 
Suddenly a tall form stood before me. His face|) ‘ Caught a Tartar!’ said I, looking up at the colo- || - > > 
was begrimed and black. He gazed solemnly on me. nel. ¢ I think I have caught a Tartar. Time, place, | I rrEQuENTLY spend a sabbath morning in the coun, 
A pleasant dream was gone. ‘and weapon, forsooth! Why what does the fellow | try, rambling alone in the melancholy woods, et 
‘The men want copy, sir,’ was his awful saluta-|| mean y } times resting myself against the rough bark of a time © 
tion. ‘Mr. L.’ said the colonel, ‘is my friend ;’ the |, worn tree ; sometimes lingering on the Woody heights | 
‘I thought they had copy enough for to-day,’ said|| last two words emphatic. ‘ You will please keep | looking far over the surrounding world; and at oth. _ 
L _ guard upon your words when they relate to him. He |! ers reclining listlessly by the side of some clear 4 
‘The last communication you sent up,’ said the || has taken this step by my advice.’ | brook, over whose rippling way the branches meet. _ 
devil, ‘could not be read.’ || « Your advice!’ exclaimed I, astonished. ‘ Why} and form nature’s choicest canopy. Here I indulge 3 
¢ How much room in this form ? it was by your advice I wrote the remarks he com-' my memory and imagination in a thousand devious | 
‘ Two columns, sir,’ | plains of.’ wanderings ; I recall the distant shadows of depart. 
‘I shall die if dont take more exercise,’ saidI. || ‘I advised youto cut up the actors, but I said no-| ed time that have by degrees faded almost into ob. _ 
‘You must not die and leave the world no copy,’ thing about my worthy friend, Mr. L. You should | tivion, and send my mind on errands to the future ; | 
quoted Peter. | censure only those who deserve it. But,’ waving his a thousand recollections melancholy, yet exquisitely | 


I looked up—the scoundrel had made a pun at me! hand gracefully, ‘to the purpose. What time will) touching, throng about my heart, and a thousand an. | 
and was grinning from ear to ear. I restrained my you choose, what place and weapon, to give my friend | ticipations beckon me onward in the path I am pursy. | 


impulse to fling the inkstand at his head, and politely) the satisfaction of a gentleman ing through this wayward world. At times I be. 


requested him to withdraw. Instead of sleigh ride, |. ‘The satisfaction of a fool!’ said I, ina passion’ come so completely abstracted from the scenes | 
went to business. | again. ‘Pray, my good sir, tell your friend, as you, around, as to forget where I am, and to lose almost | 


At that moment entered my friend Colonel Jackson.| call him, to play better, or I shall continue my re- ‘the consciousness of being. I ruminate, I ponder, 
He is about six feet in height, shoulders broad, with! marks with increased asperity. 1 do not think the and I dream. 


an athletic form, rather approaching the Falstaff style | occasion worth risking my life for. I should be very On one of these occasions, about the middle of the | 


of grace. He had shot three men in duels in France sorry to kill your friend, and more sorry to be killed sultry month of August, when the dog star rages, and 
and lost all his money gambling. Yet he lived along by him; but if he offer any insult to me, though Iam all nature sinks into a sort of luxurious repose ; | 


no one knew how ; carried a bull dog frown upon his) unwilling to injure him, I shall know how to defend had become somewhat tired with a ramble longer q 


countenance, and snarled and growled at every body self.’ 


‘I’ve come to discontinue my paper,’ said he. had listened at the door, now rushed in, and with a way among the deep obscurities of the wood, dif. 


‘It’s too full of puffs and flummery. I want some- cane of more than ordinary weight and thickness, evi- fusing coolness, and inviting to repose. It was Sun. | 
thing severe and solid. I’m sick of hearing people dently procured with a view toa desperate assault day, and it seemed as if nature partook in its holy ab. ] 


praised. You puff books, you puff editors, you puff and battery, walked up to me, his face red with rage, straction from worldly thoughts and occupations, 


actors. This is the best singer and that is the best and lifting the bludgeon was proceeding to a very un- | The voice of the ploughman cheering or chiding his | 
player—Mr. Thingumbob astonished us in Ham‘et, equivocal sympton of hostility, when I took from my team; the rattling of the sonorous wagon over the | 


and Miss. The-lord-knows-who excelled herself in drawer a small uncharged pocket pistol, cocked it, and rough mountain road ; the echoes of the woodman’s 


Cordelia. Give me something slashing, sprightly. aimed at his head. He vanished with dramatic celerity. axe; the explosion of the hunter's gun, and all the | 
Don’t send your paper to me any more. I'll settle I should think the gentleman had sunk through one of customary sounds that gave life and animation to ru. | 


your bill with the clerk as I go out.’ | his own trap doors. 


ral sports and rural occupations, had ceased. Nay, 
He cast his eyes on me, as if he were going to eat 


away, giving the door a slam. he got, the more fierce he looked. with a softened, mellow tone, as if fearful of disturb- 
‘The colonel is a bear,’ said Ito myself; ‘but he ‘Good morning, sir; good morning, sir,’ said he, ing its repose, and awed by the solemnity of univer- 
speaks the truth.’ So I commenced that very mo-) and he also vanished. 


sal silence. Through the arched canopy of foliage 
ment, and wrote a critique upon the theatre. It was, 


I sat down and ‘inished my paragraph on the | that overhung the little stream, I could see it coure- 
as Mr. Obadiah Thompson said, ‘ one of my happiest. independence of the press. About two months after- ing its way on either hand among mossy rocks, glit- 


efforts.’ For, while it entered into an impartial and ward I saw the whole affair in the Cahawba Democrat | tering as if by moonlight, and disappearing after a 
temperate examination of the various claims of the Wherein I was made to cut asorry figure. The young thousand meanderings. It is impossible—at least 
players to excellence, and what I deemed a philoso- | man with India rubber over shoes came in, and laid a | with me it is impossible—to resist the influence of 
. . . . . : . ry: 7 e | A “ 2 : 
phical analysis of their faults and merits, it contained copy of the United States Federal Republican on my | such ascene. Reflecting beings like ourselves, sink 
nothing which, [I believed, could be offensive to the table. | 


/into a sort of melancholy reverie, and even the 
feelings of any individual therein named. 


I then resolved to let the theatres alone, and for | sprightliness of childhood is repressed, by the hallow- 
Colonel Jackson will subscribe again, thought I, several numbers was silent on the subject, when one jj ed quiet that reigns all around. Guilt awakes from 


when he sees this. I felt pleased with the idea of hay-| morning my respectable little friend, Monsieur Achille || its long oblivion, and innocence becomes saddened 

ing shown that there was at least one independent | Barbierre, came into my office, took off his hat, made | with the stillness of nature. 

press in the country. || me three bows, and said : | As thus I lay, stretched in languid listlessness 
The day after the paper was published, I was en-| ‘Monsieur Editor—Je suis bien fache dat you say | along the stream, as quiet as the leaves that breathed 

gaged in writing an ‘essay on the independence of n0 ting of de spectacle, de comedie, in your papier. 1 not a whisper above me, and gradually sinking into 

the press in the United States,’ wherein I had proved | Igo tojours au spectacle—dat is way I have learn | almost unconsciousness of the world and all it holds— 


incontrovertibly, and perfectly to my own satisfaction, |, your languageso parfaitment bien. Now I have peruse | the little birds sported about careless of my presence, 


that the abuses against the press were all calumnies, || your papier tomorrow morning before breakfast in the and the insects pursued that incessant turmoil, 
and that an editor was a free agent, except inasmuch | 


\ . . ‘.e 
afternoon—you nevair say something about de come-| which seems never to cease, until winter lays his icy 
as he was controlled by public opinion, when Colonel|| die. I cannot no more be you abonne.’ || fetters on all nature, and drives them into their i 
Jackson entered once more. His hat was yet pulled | Saying this, he took a pinch of snuff—made me scrutable hiding places. There is a lapse in the ree- 
down over his eyes. He stood up before me like a 


colossus, and flung down a note which I found to this | among my subscribers. 








effect : : | was roused by a hoarse croaking voice, exclaiming; _ 
¢Srr—Your slanderous remarks respecting my per- | Whoever feels pain in hearing a good character of | ‘Cruel, savage monster, what does he here” 
sonation of —— the other night, are base, false, and |) his neighbor, will feel a pleasure in the reverse. And | I looked ail around, and could see only 4 hawk | 
| 


impertinent. My friend, Colonel Jackson, will ar-j| those who despair to rise in distinction by their vir- 
range the terms of this business. Time, place, and] tues, are happy if others can be depressed to a level 
weapon as you please. If I cannot play ——, I can|| with themselves.—Franklin. 














than usual, and laid myself listlessly along the Margin | 
and every thing. | To my surprise Mr. L. himself, who, it appeared, of a little twittering stream that stole its winding | 


‘ Now, sir,’ said I, addressing the colonel, who had even the tinkling cow-bell, which broke at intervals on | 
me up, pulled his hat down over his brows, and went fiercely walked toward the door. The more frightened the hollow quiet of the day, seemed to come over me | 


| three bows, put on his hat, and was no longer numbered |! ollection of the current of my thoughts at that m0- 
ment ; a short period of forgetfulness, from which 1 | 


seated on the limb of a dry tree, eyeing me as I fan- 5 
cied with a peculiar expression of hostility. Ina) 
few moments I again relapsed into & profound reves | 
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. from which I was awakened once more by @ small || ‘He is a bloody tyrant,’ croaked the eagle. | GENIUS. 
Cie whisper : || ‘He is the common enemy of all nature, and de- || Wr are exceeding prone to undervalue the services 
sq to} 


‘J dare say the blood thirsty villain has been set- | serves a hundred and fifty thousand deaths,’ exclaim- | of our fellows, or rather to calculate them by the ap- 
je traps for Us. || ed they all with one voice. | 
ting ; 


| | parent ease or difficulty with which they are produ- 
Jlooked again, and at first could see nothing from || I began to be heartily ashamed of myself, and was ced. Butwho can bea judge of the toils and fatigue of 


s:<h I supposed the voice might proceed, but at the | casting about how I might slip away, from hearing | another Whose habits and labors are so foreign to his 
wich imagined I distinguished a sort of con- || these unpleasant reproaches ; but curiosity and listless- | own? Genius is looked upon as a sort of inspiration 
“a on er “in which many little voices seemed | ness together, kept me quiet, while they continued | which exerts itself without effort and produces its fin- 
fused w : _ ’ My curiosity was awakened, and peer- , to discuss the best mode of destroying the tyrant. ished gems at a thought. The world deems not that 
ne ii I found it proceeded from a collec- | There was as usual in such cases, great diversity of the mind which builds such stupendous monuments of 
ins arigih birds, and insects, gathered together | opinion. ; its power, surviving all that human hands have 
ton vi unaccountable purpose. They seemed very ‘I'll bury my talons in his brain,’ said the eagle. wrought, must labor, and faint, and agonize, in the 
Taian and withal in a great passion about ‘T’ll tear out his eyes,’ screamed the hawk. execution of its task. They can sympathize with the 
much © sturdy laborer who struggles against physical obsta- 

cles with incessant sweat and weariness. They can 


ething, all talking at once. Listening attentively ‘J’ll whip him to death with my tail,’ barked the 
soln 3? - 
condescend to look with pity upon the bafiled power 


[could distinguish one from another. | fox. 
of him who finds his labors to fail of their expected 


‘Let us pounce upon the tyrant, and kill him in his 

; " ee Se agp : 

duep? cried a bald eagle, ‘ for he grudges me a miser- I’! poison him,” said the spider. 

j success, and bows to the stern necessity of renewing 
to-morrow the almost hopeless labors which have 


‘ie little lamb now and then, though I don’t require | © fly-blow him,’ buzzed the fly. | 
” sei once a week. See! where he wounded ‘Pll drown him, if he’ll only come into the brook, 
a in the wing, so that Ican hardly get an honest so wm, quoth the trout. been fruitless to-day. They can grieve over the with- 
ining, by prey.’ | ‘Pl drag him into my hole, and do his business ering strength and constitution of him whose health 
‘Let me scratch his eyes out,’ screamed a hawk, | there, I warrant,’ said the ant; and thereupon there has been torn from its iron foundation, by the sacri- 
fice of ease and rest to the unsatisfying acquisition of 
gain. But for the toil and the fatigue, the wrestlings 


orhe will not allow me peaceably to carry off a was a giggle among the whole set. 
| and the frustrated yearnings of the mind, the world 
has nosympathy. Those who struggle for a feeble 


o's5 
dicken from his barn yard, though I am dying of | ¢ And P’ll—I’ll,’ said the worm, 
Neate and come in open day to claim my natural, | ‘What will you do, you poor d—l,’ exclaimed the 
hunger, 
sustenance to support the life which they know they 
must sooner or later resign, and vanish with it from 
the very remembrances of tlie world—what are their 


iefeasible right.’ ‘rest ina titter. | 
‘Ay, ay,’ barked a fox, ‘he interferes in the ‘What willl do? why I'll eat him after he’s dead,’ | 
ahys ’ 
| hunger, and thirst, and fatigue and tears and despon- 
|| dencies, that they should be thought of before those 


ame base manner with my privileges though I visit | replied sir worm ; and then he strutted about, until he | 
jishen roost in the night, that I may not disturb | unwarily came so near that he slipt into the brook, | 
him.’ |, and was snapt up in a moment by the trout. The 
‘Agreed,’ hissed a rattle-snake, ‘for he wont let example was contagious. | 
ne bite him, though he knows it is my nature,and | ‘Oho! are you for that sport,’ mewed the cat, and r whose every breath—whose every pulsation is pledged 
iilsme according to scripture’—and thereupon he | clawed the trout before he could get his head under | for immortality ? 
nttled his tail, curled himself in spiral volumes, and | water. | How often is the strain of the poet chanted and 
iuted his tongue at me, in a most fearful manner. | ‘Tit for tat,’ barked Reynard, and snatching pussy || admired, and its richest feeling luxuriated upon, by 
‘Agreed,’ said a great fat spider, who set in his | up in his teeth, was off like a shot. 
wet, surrounded by the dead bodies of halfa dozen in- 


‘I'll sting him home,’ hissed the rattle-snake. 


| the warm imaginative spirits who gather sweets from 
‘ Since ’tis the fashion,’ said the spider, ‘I'll have || every flower, without a thought of the lonely solitude 
wets—‘agreed, for the bloody-minded savage takes a crack at that same blue bottle ;’ and thereupon he | in which it was produced! His name may come care- 


idight in destroying the fruits of my honest labors, nabbed the poor fly in a twinkling. | lessly upon their lips ; but they forget it, amidst the 
on all occasions.’ _  * By your leave,’ said the toad, and snapped up the /social rapture which his minstrelsy has awakened ; 

‘By all means,’ buzzed a great blue bottle-fly, ‘for spider in less than no time. \, and they revel on, while he raises his sleepless ear to 
te will not let me tickle his nose of a hot summer | *¢ You ugly thief of the world,’ hissed the rattle-|/ the tones of the midnight bell, as it frightens the ech- 
fy, though he must see with half an eye, that it | snake, in great wrath, and indignantly laying hold of || oes from their slumber, and deems it the knell of 
fives me infinite satisfaction.’ . {| the toad, managed to swallow him about half way, || his long cherished but waning hopes. They laugh 
‘Kill him,’ cried a litle ant, who ran fuming and where he lay in all his glory. | and flutter from flower to flower, feasting richly on 
fetting about at a furious rate, ‘kill him without «What a nice morsel for my poor fatherless little | the banquet which his anguish has purchased for them, 
aerey, for he don’t mind treading me into a million | ones,’ cooed the dove, and picking at the ant, was | while he ceases not his wrestlings with thought, for 
of atoms, a bit more than you do killing a fly,’ ad- just flying away with it in quite a sentimental style, | the momentary enjoyment of repose, but is wholly led 
itessing himself to the spider. | when the hawk seeing this screamed out— 

‘The less you say about that the better,’ whisper- | 
ed the spider. 


|,captive by the one all-absorbing purpose, which, 
‘What a plump dove for a dinner! Providence hath | | whether sleeping or awake, occupies his dreams of 
| ordained that I should eat her.’ || future greatness :— 


‘Odds fish !? exclaimed a beautiful trout, thatI| He was carrying her off, when the eagle darted up- || 


should like very much to have caught, popping his || on him, and soaring to his erie on the summit of an 


bead out of the brook, ‘ odds fish ! kill the monster by \| inaccessible rock, composedly made a meal of both | 


ilmeans—hook him I say for he entices me with) hawk and dove. Then picking his teeth with his 
worms, and devours me to gratify his insatiable ap-|' claws, he exclaimed with great complacency, ‘ what a 


petite, 


| glorious thing it is to be king of the birds.’ 


‘Tobe sure,’ said a worm, ‘kill him as he sleeps, « Humph,’ exclaimed I, rubbing my eyes, for it seem- 


mT’ eat him afterwards; for though I am ac- | [had been half asleep, ‘ humph, a man is not so much || 
inowledged on all hands to be his brother, he impales ‘| worse than his neighbor after all;’ and shaking o 
tealive ona hook only for his amusement.’ 


|| the spell that was over me, bent my steps homewards, 


fF || 


‘Wringing from Java-veins the fire 
That o’er bright words is poured— 
Learning deep sounds, that make the lyre 
A spirit in each chord!’ 


\| And when, at last, the goal is won, and he hag 
| found that rest which the world denied him, though 
|| his treasures live after him and find their way into 


|| every cabinet, how strangely are they weighed in the 


| balance of posterity ! His communions with the mu- 
ses, and the gushings of bitter thought which made 


: ; el his song immortal, are received as the resistless in- 
‘Iconsent,’ cooed the dove, ‘for he has deprived | wondering why it was, that it seemed as if all living | 


tidow” Upon which she began to moan so piteously | on each other. 


that the whole assembly deeply sympathized in her ‘| to iny mind, was, that the pleasure arising from eat- | 
firlorn condition. 


‘He has committed a million of murders, 


ider. 


‘He drowns all my kittens,’ mewed the cat. | 
‘He tramples upon me without mercy, ’ whispered | 
lie toad, ¢ only because I’m no beauty.’ 
‘He is a treacherous cunning villian,’ barked the | 


fox, 


ie hawk, 


|| ing, is much greater than the pain of being eaten, and | 
’ cried the | that this propensity to devouring each other, on the 


4 whole, conduces to the general happiness. 


{ 





| Hume. 


Ir is with books as with women, where a certain | 
|| plainness of manner and of dress, is more entangling || Wir loses its respect with the good, when seen in 
than that glare of paint and airs and apparel, which || company with malice; and to smile at the jest which 


'| may dazzle the eye, but reaches not the affections.— || plants a thorn in another’s breast, is to become a 
‘He has no more bowels than a wolf,’ screamed | 


tal. 





|| principal in the business.— Sheridan. 


| . © || spiration of nature. No one will yield to him the re. 
te of my beloved mate, and made me a disconsolate | things were created for the sole purpose of preying 


: ’ i al ward of his toil, as though it were toil; but he is look- 
The only solution which offered itself 


| ed upon asa gifted and exalted one, sent from a 
|| higher sphere to astonish the world with miraculous 
|| power. And this is the reward of the labors of the 
|| mind ; to be reported to posterity as one who idly 
sung away a life of vanity and made himself immor- 
| 
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THE LOST KITE. 
BY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 


‘My kite! my kite! [ve lost my kite! 
Oh! when I saw the steady flight 

With which she gained her lofty height, 
How could I know, that, letting go 

That naughty string, would bring so low 
My pretty buoyant, -darling, kite, 

To pass forever out of sight? 


} 
| 


‘A purple cloud was sailing by, 
With silver borders, o’er the sky; 

I thought, it seemed to come so nigh, 
I’d let my kite go up and hght 

Upon its fringe so soft and bright, 
To see how noble, high, and proud 
She’d look while riding on a cloud! 


‘ As near her shining mark she drew, 

I clapped my hands—the line slipped through 
My silly fingers—and she flew, 

Away! away! in airy play, 

Right over where the water lay! 

She veered and fluttered, swung and gave 

A plunge ! then vanished with the wave! 


‘I never more shall want to look 

On that false cloud, or on the book ; 
Nor e’er to feel the breeze that took 
My dearest joy thus to destroy 

The pleasure of your happy boy ! 
My kite! my kite! how sad to think 
She soared so high, so soon to sink *’ 


‘ Be this’ the mother said, and smiled, 
‘A lesson to you, simple child! 

And when by fancies vain and wild 
As that which cost the kite that’s lost, 
Thy busy brain again is crossed ; 

Of shining vapors then beware, 

Nor place thy joys on fickle air! 


‘I have a darling treasure, too, 

That sometimes would, by slipping through 
My guardian hands, the way pursue, 

From which more tight, than thou, thy kite, 
T hold my Jewel, new and bright, 

Lest he should stray without a guide, 

To drown my hopes in Sorrow’s tide !’ 





From the Comic Offering for 1833. 
A TRAGICAL TALE TOLD TO A‘ T.’ 


Two tired travelers tried to trace their track 
through the tangled thickets of Tewksbury ; they took 
two or three turnings through the trees, but their toil- 
ings there tended to tantalize them thoroughly, by 
tempting them to traverse thoroughfares that tran- 
siently turned (they thought) towards the town, then 
the turf terminated treacherously in trackless thick- 
ets. Thus they tarried till twilight’s thick gloom 
tended to increase their tribulation, and to thwart 
their task ; the taller traveler, a templar, turning to 
the tired trooper that trustily tended him, said that 
*twere better to trust themselves to a temporary tent 
of trees, than to try the tedious and tormenting task 
of tenaciously toiling through tenebrious thickets. 
Tristram the trooper, (though thinking the templar’s 
touch of torpor very tiresome,) tacitly turned to take 
his horse, thoroughly toilworn ; suddenly tremen- 
dous thunder taxed their temerity, and a terriffic temn- 
pest threatened to terminate tragically their trials. 


The templar Theodore’s timid steed terrified at the 


tempestuous tumult, tore through tangled tracts and 
turgid torrents, the trained troop horse of Tristram 
trying to trace the templar through the turmoil. 
Thus they passed the territory of trees, and the tor- 
tured templar was thrown beneath a tower whence a 
twinkling taper threw a tremulous light through the 
tracery window of a tall turret. Tristram’s thunder- 
ing ‘tattoo,’ summoned the timely aid of a train of 


torch-bearers ; these took Theodore to the tower hall | FEMALE BEAUTY. 


where his trance terminated to show him a transcend- | A youne woman of good figure and unpretendj 
; ie? ; 4 etendin 
| ent beauty of twenty, timidly tending him, and tel ‘tures, moves through society without attract ng fea. 
| ling her tire-women their different tasks for treating || »3) notice. But she will be vip ok - gene. 
| . : : “ty, if t 
the sufferer. __ || ordinary qualifications, she add that of good ee re 
The toilet of the lady Theresa consisted of a tiffa- | meet with one, at least, who will at once rec se, to 
| ny tunic, tied with thread-gold tassels at the throat, a | Ognize jp 
taffetta torquois coloured train, a Turkish turban and |! when fairly sought, she has no difficult 
transparent tissue veil thrown back from the temples || between rivals—she gives herself ince 
—’twere tedious to transmit the tempting traits that | 1.4 feeling of devotion in favor of him 
transfixed the Templar’s transported gaze, as with chosen her from the mass. But the young 
tremulous tongue, he tried to tell his thanks ; timidly | whose beauty is conspicuous, who hears . oman 
she turned from the tender tone, her twining, tendril- '| where said that she was the belle of the wa a 
like tresses thrown aside betraying the transient tint }044q js engaged fer every qnadiille ond exes a ose 
his tribute to this transcendent treasure had sent the whole evening, soon loses all power mg waltz of 
thrilling even to her throbbing temples and well-turn- peefecenct in her henst te any cue of her giving 9 
ee me Partners, 
| ed throat. , , She insensibly becomes a coquet, an odious des 
| Theodore transported to the tresselated and tap-  jation, which the less favored of the sex are but 
| estried throne room, told to Theresa tales of the tent | 
| the triumphant tilt and tournament; their ¢tete-a-tete | \ Honever it is mentioned 
|| tending frequently to tenderer themes, and ten} 
\days (tedious to Tristram, transient to Theodore) 
| ‘ : o|| 
— the trembling lover into the trothed of 'probably—and in very many cases it certainly hag 
. on || been so—an offer from some 
| : || person very much be. 
( Theobald the Thane, the Tyrant of Tewksbury, ‘neath her own station and hopes, and scarcely pre 
| kept the orphan Theresa in thrall, that timid girl tol-  .ontable in satiate, tah, senn thiendbete ib 


¥ in judging 
one undistur. 
who hag thus 


sc iiaiipaamsatiiaananinciiinaninmites 





too 


At length she discovers the folly of her course, and 
repents of it, and accepts the first offer that is made 





|erating the tutelage he had treacherously taken | tunate, when a woman of brilliant beauty, 


| through terror of his temper. 
| 


who has 


The time that the templar tarried ‘at Tewksbury | peanut 
| Tower, the absent Thane traversed his vast track of || 
territory, thinly tenanted through his thirst of thriftand | 
‘tyrannic treatment of the tenants. Treacherous — 
_ tempered he trusted notto Theresa thoroughly, but 5.4 to find, that when once married, her hand sty 
| took the trouble to turn back to the Tower, (transfor- |, longer courted in the ball room. Her former ad " 
| med to a traveling trinket seller,) tampering with the I ers look upon her with perfect ba idieaaen pe 
| tattling tire-women, who (thus tempted) told that the | with chagrin, and whenever she revisits the pale 
_ templar had trespassed over the tower threshold and | theatre of her successes, Pei 
triumphantly tarried there, talking with taste, talent, | 
} mis “% — : the a coe ore of the f body. In such circumstances a woman, governed by 
| Sees. 1is tantalizing tale tormented the tyrant, | feelings of pride, would become discontented, morose 
| who, throwing the traveler’s travestie towards the | envious, and miserable. y) 
terrified tire-women, trod the tower hall, traced the | good sense 
} . . ’ 
| true lovers to their trellissed turf terrace, and treach- || 
erously thrust his two-edged toledo at the templar, | 
| (then talking tranquilly to Theresa ;) that tender girl | there alone she can, in fact, expect to be successful 
/transiently turned ere the threatened turpitude took | [Instead of attempting to lay aside her charms sal 
effect, threw her taper form towards Theodore, too | ters now no longer of use to her, she should rather 
late to transmute the terrible thoughts of the tyrant | endeavor to improve them, and she will find that they 
whose thrust traversed the twain ; and thus they tas- | will be more useful to her than ever. But while she 
ted death together, a two fold triumph to the terrific 1 is careful of her person, she should be equally atten- 
| tempered Theobald. , | tive to her mind, and apply her attention principally 
This triumph terminated tragically. Tristram | to rendering her home the abode of peace and cheet- 
| trenched behind thick trees, traced the Thane through- || fulness, These two qualities would render a cabinia 
|| Out this traitorous transaction, took aim twice, though | Lapland a paradise itself, while the want of then 
! terror took from the truth of the first, the shaft twist- | ' 
|| ed into a tall tree ;—twang !—this time the truer dart | 
|| transfixes the tyrant, terminating his turbulent thral- | 


} 


MEMORY. 

dom. Tumultuous tones of two or three troopers on | As the stern grandeur of a Gothic tower 
|| the turrets, made the trainband throng towards the | Awes us less deeply in its morning hour, 
| terrace to take Tristram to the torture ; that trusty | Than when the shades of time serenely fall, 
| trooper turned tauntingly to them throwing his trunch- | On ev'ry broken arch, and ivy’d wall; 
I eon triumphantly towards the tardily-tamed tyrant,— | ‘The tender images we love to trace, 
|| just then the talismantic tone of thrilling trumpets | reek Sop aaah pier & enEney gee 
! told of timely aid, and twenty templar troops turned | And as the sparks of social love expand, 

1] As the heart opens in a foreign land, 


|| round the tower. | And with a brother’s warmth, a brother’s smile, 
The tragic tale terminates thus ; because having The stranger greets each native of his isle; 
used every kind of T, I could only describe the batile So scenes of life when present hours confest, 
with ‘Gunpowder T,’ which might affect the nerves || Stamp but their boldest features on the breast; 
of my fair readers ; so here is an end to the Teace. ] Yet not an image when remotely viewed, 
However trival, or however rude, 

But wins the heart, and wakes the social sigh, 


With ev'ry claim of close affinity.—Rogers. 


side into a happy domestic wife. She will be surpris 


she seems de travo—her 
| presence could be easily dispensed with by every 





she will no longer think of shining any 
where but at home. That now ought to be the only 
scene of her triumphs; there alone she ought, and 








would turn a Roman palace into a den of misery. 











| 
Huminity is a virtue all preach, none practice, and | 
yet every body is content to hear. The master thinks |} 





it good doctrine for his servant, the lai‘y for the|| Tue great art of life, is to play for much, and stat 
clergy, and the clergy for the laity.—Nelden. 








little. —Johnson. 





|| her the virtues he would wish to find in his wife, and, _ 
’ ’ 


Ig- 


happy to have the opportunity of adding to her name - 


| long been the subject of admiration on account of her | 
y, has married the man of her choice, and every 
, Way worthy of her preference, she has still much to | 

unlearn, and a great deal to alter, before she can sub. 


But if she have a spark of| 
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